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@ How One School Captured the Moon 

(The story that follows was written by a student 
at Cline Rural Independent School, Polk Co., Iowa. 
It has a good idea for those schools that enroll in 
March. ) 

“A little while ago, we heard about the Junior Red 
Cross enrollment campaign. Our room was chosen to 
make a poster and carry out the campaign. 

“Our kindergarten teacher was a big help to us. 
She gave us many ideas and got us started. First we 
made little rockets, a different color for each room. 
The chart itself was made of white paper with the 
names of the teachers at the bottom. At the top of 
the chart were black letters spelling Send Your Rocket 
to the Moon. Way up on top, above the bulletin 
board, was a yellow paper moon labeled ‘100%.’ 

“We started the rockets at the bottom of the chart. 
Every other morning we went around to each of the 
rooms collecting money and percentages. Each time 
a room brought in a larger percent, we moved its 
rocket up. Beside the rocket we printed the percent- 
age and the amount of money the room had given. 
Every time a room had 100 percent we put its name 
on the rocket and put the rocket on the moon. Soon 
the moon began to get crowded, so we left some of 
the rockets on the chart with 100% written on them. 
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“The campaign lasted almost 2 weeks, and brought 
in a grand total of $90.75.” 


@ First Children’s Art Month 

This March is the first Children’s Art Month, 
whose special purpose is to show how important art 
is to boys and girls for fun and learning. The month 
is sponsored by the Crayon, Water Color and Craft 
Institute, has the full support of the National Art 
Education Association. Your council might plan a 
Children’s Art Month project with your art teacher. 


@ Important Dates in March 
It’s Red Cross Month—all month. 
Ist: Nebraska admitted to the Union, 1867. 
3rd: Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone, born 1842. 
4th: Vermont admitted to the Union, 1791. 
12th: Girl Scouts founded in Savannah, Ga., 1912. 
15th: Maine admitted to the Union, 1820. 
16th: James Madison, fourth President, born 1751. 
17th: St. Patrick’s Day. 
30th: Alaska ceded by Russia to the United States, 
1867. 
31st: Virgin Islands bought by United States from 
Denmark, 1917. 
Maurice Flagg, Editor 
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THE 
PERFECT 
GIFT 


By Robert Stephens 





SuME IsHikI sat in her room and listened 
to her brother’s crickets chirping in their 
basket cages. It was a happy sound that Sume 
loved, but today it did not cheer her. 

Sume wanted to move away from this 
strange new neighborhood where she was so 
different from everyone else, back to the Japa- 
nese community! 

She thought back to the awful thing that 
had made her so unhappy. The school nurse 
had come to the classroom to tell the children 
about the importance of eating the right 
foods. Sume had stood up to tell what she’d 
had for dinner the night before. 

“We had konbu maki,” she had said shyly. 
“It is a kind of seaweed. And tako kushi- 
yaki. That is octopus.” 


continued on the next page 





THE PERFECT GIFT 


continued 


“Octopus!” Debra Lane cried out. “You 
ate octopus?” 

Suddenly everyone was gazing at Sume with 
round, astonished eyes. The nurse explained 
how the Japanese people are skilled at living 
from the sea, and told how rich in vitamins 
sea foods are, even though some of them 
are strange to most Americans. 

Sume knew that Debra had not meant to be 
unkind, but it was hard to be so different 
from the others. 

Now, sitting in her room, Sume gazed at 
the pet crabs she kept in a glazed dish. She 
loved the little creatures but she couldn’t help 
thinking that even her pets were different. 

“Sume!” a voice called. It was her brother 
Hideo. Sume turned as Hideo came into the 
room. 

“Sume,” Hideo said, “Have you thought of 
a present for Debra Lane? The party is to- 
morrow.” 

“No,” Sume said. “I can’t think of a 
thing. I was going to get her a purse. But 
Louise Brannan is giving her one.” 

Hideo shook his head. “I can’t think of a 
present either. Nothing seems right.” He 
picked up a catalog from a toy store and be- 
gan looking through it. 


Slowly Sume walked into the front room 
where her father sat looking at a book of 
paintings. The book was open at his favorite, 
the lovely picture of the breaking wave by 
Hokusai. 

“You are troubled,” Sume’s father said. 
“Perhaps it is because we are so different?” 

Sume smiled. Sometimes it seemed that her 
father could tell exactly what she was think- 
ing. She went to her father’s side and watched 
his strong hand move lovingly over the 
Hokusai print. She was very proud of her 
father. He was a gardener, but not just an 
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ordinary gardener. He drove his truck to 
many homes to care for gardens. 

His strong hands and his keen love of 
plants could turn a garden into something of 
almost magic beauty. A great many people 
wanted Mr. Ishiki to garden for them. 

“I cannot think of a present for Debra,” 
Sume said. “She already has dolls, and a 
dresser set costs so much. Oh, Father, I do 
want to get her the right present. I want to 
give the perfect present.” 

Her father smiled. “It is easy to give the 
right present,” he said gently. “To give the 
perfect present is even easier.” 

He looked back at the Hokusai picture. 
“Just give something of beauty.” 

“What could that be?” Sume asked won- 
deringly. 

“Think,” her father said. “What is beauti- 
ful to you? What brings you pleasure?” 

As Sume walked thoughtfully back to her 
room her father called to her. “Sume. To 
give the perfect present we must not be afraid 
of being a little bit different from others.” 


Sume thought for a long time about what 
her father had said. What could he have 
meant? She thought of all the things that 
were beautiful . . . a willow tree . . . a chrys- 
anthemum . . . Then suddenly the answer 
came to her. 

“Hideo!” she called. “I have it! I know 
the presents we can give Debra.” 

The next day was Saturday, the day of the 
party. Everyone at the Ishiki house helped 
wrap the gifts Hideo and Sume had decided 
to give. With a brush and ink Sume lettered 
a message across the envelope of the birthday 
card attached to the present she was giving. 
“Handle with care . . .” the message began. 

Sume was a little frightened as she and 
Hideo walked up the street to Debra Lane’s 
house. 

“TI do hope our presents will be right,” she 
said to Hideo as they rang the doorbell. 

The party was gay and exciting, with cake 





and ice cream and wonderful games. Sume 
and Hideo put their presents on the table with 
the other gifts and went to join the fun. 

When the time came to open the presents 
everyone gathered around the table. There 
were so many lovely things. The presents 
from Hideo and Sume were last. Sume 
clasped her brother’s hand tightly as Debra 
read the message on the package. 

“Handle with care,” she read. “Do not tip 
or turn over, please.” 

“What could it be?” Debra’s mother asked. 
“Open it.” 

Sume held her breath as the paper was 
carefully removed from the package. 


Suddenly there it was, open for everyone 
to see. There was the shallow glazed dish, a 
peaceful color. There were colored stones in 
it, and water. And there were the two little 
crabs, their shells a delicate gray-green like 
the sea at dawn. 

“How beautiful!” Debra whispered. 

One of the crabs climbed on a rock just 
then, and waved his tiny claws as though he 
were the conductor of an orchestra. There 
was a chorus of “Oh’s” from the children. 
Sume silently thanked the little crab for per- 
forming at just the right time. 

When Debra picked up Hideo’s present the 
sudden burst of chirping made everyone stop 
talking. Sume could have wept for happiness. 
The crickets were performing as beautifully 
as the crabs. Once again there was an excited 
gasp as Debra held up the basket cage with 
the crickets in it. 

When it was time to go, Debra’s mother 
came with Sume and Hideo to the door. 

“You surely picked the perfect presents,” 
Mrs. Lane said. “They are the loveliest gifts 
I have ever seen.” 

Sume glowed with happiness, but what 
gave her the most pleasure was to see the 
smile on Debra’s face. Debra was still look- 
ing at the Ishiki presents, unable to take her 
eyes away from them. 


Sume raced Hideo home, and as she ran 
with the wind in her face it did not seem at 
all bad to be a little bit different from others. 
Or maybe, she thought, people weren’t so very 
different after all. x 


Sume felt happy as she raced home with Hideo. 








On these two pages you see a selection of 
pictures showing Junior Red Cross members 
from enrollment get-ready to giving service 
for others. Each picture dramatizes an idea 
that your council might want to think about. 

Meanwhile, we hope that all members 
don’t just join up and then forget Junior Red 
Cross. The reason for Junior Red Cross is 
to give you a way to do needed things for 
others. Every Junior Red Cross group should 
have at least one service project a year— 
whether it be helping fellow students in the 
school, giving a community service, or taking 
part in a program for children in other coun- 
tries. When you are a part of a service project, 
you discover the pleasure of helping others . . . 
and the real reason for joining. 
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JOINING IS DOING 








JACKSON, MISS.—Watkins Elementary School en- 
rollment posters and five winning poster-makers. 


i t 2 : 
Peds... cS Raa ae 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y.—JRCers of Park Avenue, King Street Schools decorate window with production items. 








FOR OTHERS - 





MEMPHIS, TENN.—Keel School for 
Crippled Children JRC members pre- 
sent gift basket to a bedridden child. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—A 100% room at Dur- 
and-Eastman School gets JRC buttons. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN.—JRC members prepare 
enrollment supplies for annual school drive. 
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Spiders travel long distances with “parachutes.” 


A legend tells of the inspiration a king received 
from a spider, but scientific facts about spiders 
told here are even more interesting. 


In this aeronautical age perhaps a word of 
respect is due the tiny creature that conquered 
the air without wings long before mankind 
was on earth. This little aeronaut—this speck 
—which sometimes floats past our noses or 
over mountains, is the ordinary spider. ‘Traces 
of his ancestors have been found in the car- 
boniferous rocks of pre-human ages. 

A spider gets himself airborne by climbing 
high on a reed or leaf and spinning out sev- 
eral threads. The liquid silk hardens on con- 
tact with the air and soon a number of gos- 
samer threads are flapping in the breeze. 
When their buoyancy is enough to overcome 


THE 
PRE-MAN 
AERONAUTS 


By E. P. Moody 


the spinner’s weight, he is lifted off his eight 
feet and into the wide blue yonder. At the 
moment of rising he whirls over on his back 
in order to better manipulate his “ropes.” 

Though he cannot guide his flight, he does 
come down when he chooses by merely pull- 
ing in his threads enough to gradually sink 
downwards. A sticky lifeline is thrown out 
which catches a branch or grass stalk and en- 
ables him to swing to earth without a jolt. 
Like a good parachutist, he then efficiently 
rolls up his silk and begins to explore the new 
surroundings. 

Spiders have been known to travel hundreds 
of miles by air-thread and most of these bal- 
looning trips take place in the fall or spring. 
Because their ancestors were such adventurous 
air travelers, the species is now well dis- 
tributed across the earth. 

These little creatures are among nature’s 
oldest and most specialized masterpieces. In 
their long history, pre-dating even the dino- 
saurs, spiders have had plenty of time to learn, 
and have developed many complicated in- 
stincts and specializations to adapt them to 
life as they find it. There are today about 40 
sub-species and the “true” spiders are the silk 
spinners. 

In earliest history they spun only to camou- 
flage their eggs, covering the mass with a 
sticky tangle. But the modern spider uses silk 
in many different ways: for the food-snaring 
net, for tieing up the prey, as a dragline in 
climbing, for protective tunnels, in his bal- 
looning feat. Sometimes it is an escape rope 








on which to drop down suddenly out of 
danger. An individual spider can produce 
silk of different textures best suited for these 
various purposes, some species producing as 
many as five varieties. Both males and fe- 
males spin and even young spiderlings have 
the instinct and ability to weave webs. 
“All that artistry for a mess of flies!” This 
was one philosopher’s comment upon viewing 
a spider’s web shimmering in morning dew. 
The geometrically perfect pattern of the orb- 
weaver’s web is spun in about an hour’s time 
and suspended with strong anchor lines. A 
cable line is attached to the center of the web 
and the spider can increase its length without 
a break. Holding this central thread, he can 
wander some distance from the web yet keep 
in touch with it. The instant something hits 
the net he feels the vibrations, draws the line 
taut, and “listens” with a sensitive toe. Some- 
times it is only a gust of wind which has 
jerked the web, but if he feels the struggles 
of a trapped insect, he hurries home to secure 
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A captor expertly trusses up his helpless victim. 


the catch. Often this trapper will shake the 
web violently to entangle larger victims better. 
He can quickly and expertly truss up a crea- 
ture many times his size, and the venom from 
his bite helps immobilize the prey. When 
ready for a leisurely meal, he sucks his food 
dry of vital fluids. One good catch—a grass- 





The golden garden spider: common spinner. 


hopper, for instance—usually satisfies him for 
the day. 

Most people consider these creatures some- 
what sinister—probably because they set 
snares and lie in wait for unsuspecting vic- 
tims. Also they are thought to be deadly 
poisonous though only one that is native to the 
United States—the black widow—is actually 
dangerous to human beings. The big taran- 
tula, not a “true” spider, is venomous but not 
poisonous enough to have really serious con- 
sequences. 

A close-up view of any spider might cause 
even the strongest-minded to shudder—hu- 
mans not being inured to the sight of horren- 
dous furry “features” with extra sets of eyes 
in outlandish places, and strange and gro- 
tesque appendages. 

But there have been people—a few—who 
appreciate the breed. The famous writer, 
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The black widow spider's bite is dangerous. 


Colette, in reminiscing of her childhood, tells 
of one that became something of a household 
pet for her mother. That lady suffered from 
frequent insomnia and would turn on the light 
and read at such times. This was the signal 
for a big spider which lived in a corner of the 
ceiling to let himself down on a long thread, 
“like a swinging bead,” over a pot of choco- 
late which always stood on the bedside table. 
He would eat while Colette’s mother read. 
When satiated, he would slowly pull himself 
back to the ceiling and collapse on his silken 
couch. Mrs. C. always waited to be sure he 
made it before dousing the light. 

The legend of how Robert Bruce was in- 
spired to further effort is a familiar one. 
While hiding from his enemies in a discour- 
aged state of mind, he chanced to see a spider 
trying to anchor its web. Seven times the 
slender thread was broken by the wind, and 
seven times repaired. Impressed by such per- 
sistence, Robert Bruce vowed to make another 
try for victory, and won the battle. 

Of course the house spider with its unsightly 
dust-collecting web does not receive much 
tolerance from humans. Yet in some areas of 
the world where plagues of flies occur, it is 
purposely brought indoors in order to combat 
these pests. 

The ordinary spider lives a largely solitary 
life, but when the male does seek out a mate 
he must use the utmost caution in approach- 
ing the much larger and more aggressive fe- 
male. First he tries to diagnose her mood; 
sometimes he timidly tweaks the web a bit, 
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then, if not immediately attacked, he is em- 
boldened to execute a strange wooing dance. 
He makes bizarre and rhythmic movements, 
and different species seem to have their own 
special dances. 

All this time the female watches with a fierce 
stare. One false move, one gauche gesture, 
may irritate her into a ferocious pounce, and 
her wooer is ever ready to flee for his life. 
But he takes the chance and sometimes gains 
approval. 

Surprisingly, the fierce female is a rather 
attentive mother, staying near her eggs to 
protect them and also feeding the babies for 
some time after they hatch. 

But the spiderlings soon get the urge to be 
off into the world, and they climb to the 
heights of a grass blade, spin out their silken 
threads, and are gone with the wind. Though 
new to life, these infants are well equipped 
with an ancient heritage of mysterious in- 
stincts that make them balloonists extraordi- 
nary, trappers unexcelled, artisans of silken 
design, and old, old adaptors to our changing 
planet. * 


Illustrated by Bob Hines 





A geometrical web weighted with tiny dew drops. 





CHOCOLATE MALT, 


THE 
HUNGRY 
CAMEL 


By Vivian L. Thompson 


Mr. Dobbs lifted the 
hungry little camel to its feet. 


It was Monday morning at the Zoo. Elmer 
was waiting for Mr. Dobbs. He had some- 
thing in a box. Something with light brown 
fur. Something with a long neck. Something 
with long, thin legs. 

“Good morning, Elmer,” said Mr. Dobbs. 

“Mr. Dobbs, there is trouble this morn- 
ing,” said Elmer. “Trouble with Chocolate, 
this baby camel.” 

“What is wrong with Chocolate?” 

“He is hungry,” said Elmer. “His mother, 
Caramel, is sick and cannot feed him.” 

“We shall soon take care of that,” said Mr. 
Dobbs. 

He got a baby bottle of milk. He went to 
the corner where he made his morning coffee. 
He put the bottle in a pan of water to warm. 

“Has the Zoo doctor seen Caramel?” Mr. 
Dobbs asked. 

“No, not yet,” said Elmer, “but here he 
comes; now.” 

Mr. Dobbs went to the door. “Good morn- 








ing, Dr. Hunt,” he said. “Come in. We 
have a sick camel this morning.” 

Dr. Hunt came in. He looked at Elmer’s 
box. 

“Is this the sick camel?” he asked. 

“No,” said Mr. Dobbs. “It is Caramel, the 
mother of this one, who is sick. This is Choco- 
late. He is just hungry. His mother is not 
well enough to feed him. I am warming 
some milk for him now.” 

“Good,” said Dr. Hunt. “I will go down 
to see Caramel now.” 

“We have her in the barn,” said Mr. Dobbs. 
“Elmer will show you the way. Come back 
and have a cup of coffee after you see her.” 

Elmer and the doctor went out. 

Mr. Dobbs got the bottle of warm milk. He 
lifted the hungry little camel to its feet. He 
held the bottle of milk close. 

Chocolate opened his mouth quickly. He 
took a taste of the milk. He turned his head 
away. He would not take any more. 
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The doctor came back with Elmer. 

“How is Caramel?” Mr. Dobbs asked. 

“T gave her some medicine,” said Dr. Hunt. 
“T think she will be feeling better soon. How 
is this young man?” 

He looked at Chocolate. 

“He is still very hungry,” said Mr. Dobbs. 
“He does not like this kind of milk.” 

“We must do something about that,” said 
Dr. Hunt. 

“Help yourself to coffee,” said Mr. Dobbs. 
“Everything is over there in the corner.” 

The doctor did not go to the coffee corner. 
He went to Mr. Dobb’s desk. He took a fat 
book from the desk and opened it. 

‘hus aus ee “eee... 
Here it is. Listen. It says camel milk is very 
rich and sweet.” 

Dr. Hunt closed the book and put it back. 
He went over and got himself a cup of coffee. 






book from the desk. 
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The doctor picked up a fat 





Illustrated by Harry Goff 


“We need to find something sweet to put in 
that milk,” he said. 

He reached for the can of cream. Then he 
stopped. 

“Here, Mr. Dobbs,” he said. “Try this.” 

Mr. Dobbs put some cream in the bottle of 
milk and held it close to Chocolate again. 

Chocolate opened his mouth quickly. He 
took one mouthful. He turned his head away. 
He would not take any more. 

“That was a little better,” said Mr. Dobbs. 
“But not good enough. What else can we 
try?” 

“Let me see,” said the doctor. He put a 
spoonful of sugar in his coffee. Then he 
stopped. 

“Here, Mr. Dobbs,” he said. “Try this.” 

Mr. Dobbs put some ‘sugar in the bottle of 
milk and held it close to Chocolate again. 

Chocolate opened his mouth quickly. He 
took two mouthfuls. He turned his head 
away. He would not take any more. 

“That was still better,” said Mr. Dobbs. 
“But not good enough. What can we try that 
is sweeter than cream or sugar?” 

“How about syrup?” said Dr. Hunt. 

“We will try it,” said Mr. Dobbs. “Elmer, 
go to the store and get a bottle of syrup.” 

“Syrup?” said Elmer. “Pancake syrup?” 

“Pancake syrup,” said Mr. Dobbs. “With- 
out the pancakes.” 


Soon Elmer came back. He had the bottle 
of syrup. He also had a round paper box 
with a straw in it. 

Mr. Dobbs put some syrup in the bottle of 
milk. He held the bottle out to Chocolate. 

Chocolate opened his mouth quickly. He 
took three mouthfuls. And no more. 

Mr. Dobbs said, “Chocolate, I don’t know 
what else we can put in your milk.” He 
looked around the office. Then he saw Elmer 
drinking from his paper box. 

“Elmer!” he said. “Is that another choco- 
late malt? This early in the morning? Do 
you want to get fat?” 





Elmer laughed. He took another mouthful. 
Then he threw the box at the waste basket. 
It missed the basket and rolled across the 
floor. It rolled in front of Chocolate and 
stopped. A few drops of chocolate malt ran 
out. 

Chocolate opened his mouth quickly. He 
took a taste. Then another. And another. 
And another. Then he put his nose inside the 
paper box to get the very last drop. 

“Well,” said Dr. Hunt, “what this little 
camel wants is chocolate malt! I think you 
should change his name. Change it from 
Chocolate to Chocolate Malt!” 

Several days later, Dr. Hunt stopped in 
again. 

“How is Chocolate Malt?” he asked. “Are 
your troubles all over, Mr. Dobbs?” 

“His troubles are all over,” said Mr. Dobbs. 
“My troubles are just starting. Do you know 
how much a case of chocolate malt costs?” 
He pointed to the bill on his desk. 

The doctor looked at it and whistled. 

“Oh well,” he said, “Caramel will soon be 
well. Then she can feed Chocolate Malt 
again.” 

A week went by. Dr. Hunt came in again. 

“How is everything today?” he asked. 

Mr. Dobbs shook his head. 

“Caramel is fine. Chocolate Malt is grow- 
ing fat. I am growing poor, buying chocolate 
malt!” 

The doctor looked puzzled. 

“If Caramel is fine, why are you still buy- 
ing chocolate malt?” he asked. 

Mr. Dobbs held up a handful of bills. 

“Because Chocolate Malt will not drink 
camel milk now! He will drink nothing but 
chocolate malt! I will have to sell that little 
camel. It costs too much to feed him.” 

Mr. Dobbs looked sad. Dr. Hunt looked 
sad, too. He knew that Mr. Dobbs did not 
like to sell any of his animals. 

The next morning, the doctor was back. 

“T have some good news for you!” he said. 


Mr. Dobbs looked up. His face still looked 
sad. 

“You know someone who wants to buy a 
camel?” he said. 

“No,” said Dr. Hunt. “Better news than 
that!” 

“You know someone who will give us a case 
of chocolate malt?” said Mr. Dobbs. 

“No,” said Dr. Hunt. “Better news than 
that!” 

“T give up!” said Mr. Dobbs. “What is the 
good news?” 

“I know someone who wants to borrow your 
camels,” said the doctor. “He wants to make 
a movie about the desert. He needs a long 
line of camels. He will pay $100 a day for 
Chocolate Malt and Caramel.” 

“How do I know he will take good care of 
them?” Mr. Dobbs asked. 

“T will see to that,” said Dr. Hunt. “I 
shall be there to check on all the animals.” 

“Then Chocolate Malt and Caramel may 
go,” said Mr. Dobbs. 

It was one evening, six months later. 

“T have the tickets. Follow me,” said Dr. 
Hunt. He led the way into the movie house. 
Mr. Dobbs and Elmer followed. They found 
seats. The lights went out. The news began. 
Then the big picture came on. It was a desert 
story. Across the hot, dry sand came a long 
line of camels. 

“There they are!” Elmer said. “Chocolate 
Malt and Caramel!” 

The people in the row in front said, 
“Hush!” 

“Did Chocolate Malt earn enough to pay 
his bills?” Dr. Hunt asked Mr. Dobbs. 

The people in the row in back said, 
“Hush!” 

“He earned enough to pay his bills and 
enough to pay for many of the bales of hay he 
eats now!” said Mr. Dobbs. “He’s growing 


up.” 
The people on both sides said, “Hush.” 


Elmer, Mr. Dobbs, and Dr. Hunt hushed. 
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PLAY TIME 
NORTH OF THE 
BORDER 


By Kathryn Meals 





Canada, the vast country north of our bor- The French Canadians have a little game 
der, plays many of the same games enjoyed called “On the Bridge of Avignon.” The chil- 
in the United States. Many of their games dren join hands and dance in a circle while 
were brought from Europe with various they sing the first part of each verse of this 
groups who settled in the New World. little song: 





On the Bridge of A= vig-non eve-ry one is danc-ing danc~ing 





On the Bridge of A-vig-non,they are dancing round and round, 





The sol = diers sal- ute this 


The wash- wm- en scrub this way 
The shoe ma = kers tap this way and then they tap that way. 
way 


The ab = bots fold hands this and then fold them that way. 
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On the last line of each verse the children 
stop moving in a circle and act out the words 
of the song. The game ends with the repeat- 
ing of the first two lines of the song as a con- 
clusion. 


“Tipcat” is played by the Huron Indians in 
Ontario, but it is typical of the games of 
many Indian tribes. “Tipcat” is played with 
two sticks, one large and one small. The 
child who is the batter holds the small stick 
in the left hand and the large one in the right. 
He tosses the small stick into the air and 
strikes it with the large one. The other chil- 
dren run after the small stick. The one who 
gets it throws it at the batter. If it touches 
him, the child who threw the stick is the next 
batter. If he misses, the batter has another 
turn. 


Another game that Canadian children are 
fond of playing is the popular “Pass the 
Broom.” From about 10 to 30 children form 
a fairly large circle, facing the inside of it. 
Each player puts one hand behind his back, 
and a broom is passed from one to another 
while music is played on a piano or recorder. 

When the music stops, the child who is 
holding the broom must drop out of the game. 
The last child to remain in the circle is the 
winner. 


“Hide the Pencil” is another of Canada’s 
favorites. All the players except one leave 
the room. The child who remains in the room 
hides a pencil, but he hides it in plain sight. 
Then the others return. 

They look around for the pencil. It can be 
seen without touching or moving anything. 
As each child sees the pencil, he goes and sits 
down quietly. The hunt continues until every- 
one has seen the pencil, then the one who first 
saw it has the next chance to hide it while the 
others go out. 4 
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While they watched, the robin flew away and they saw a nest on top of the pole. 


Measles made them miss the party, but because of 
that, they were able to head off trouble. 


Terry and Tim had measles. Their faces 
were puffy and hot. Their heads ached. They 
were going to miss Jill’s birthday party. But 
they could still giggle at each other. 

“Gee, you look funny!” Tim said to his twin 
sister. 

“So do you,” she told him. “Your face 
looks all speckled.” 

Terry sat up to look out the window. “It’s 
a lovely day,” she sighed. “Too lovely to be 
stuck in an old bed.” 

Leaves were unfolding on the maple tree. 
They looked like furry kitten ears. Tulips by 
the back fence were like bright Easter eggs on 
stems. Then she saw something else. 

“Come look,” she told Tim. “See that elec- 
tric light pole?” The pole stood right outside 
the children’s bedroom window. Its top was 
level with their eyes. “There’s a robin on it.” 

Tim slid over to Terry’s bed and looked. 
While they watched, the robin flew away. The 
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twins gasped. For there, on top of the pole, 
was a nest. In it they counted four blue eggs, 
as speckled as their own faces. 

It was like watching a play on TV. Papa 
and Mama Robin were the actors. Mama 
sat for hours on her pretty eggs. Now and 
then Papa brought her a juicy worm. Some- 
times he sat on the wires nearby and sang to 
her. His bright red breast puffed and shone. 
His song bubbled. The twins could not feel 
sick or cross with so much happiness right 
outside their window. 

Next day something happened. A truck 
drove up with a flurry. Out hopped some 
men. They wore round helmets. 

“Whatever are they going to do?” Terry 
wondered. Then another truck arrived—a 
long trailer that carried a new electric pole. 

“They’re going to take down our old pole 
and put up a new one!” Tim said in dismay. 
“What will happen to our robins?” 

He opened the window and shouted down 
to the men. 
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By Helen Reeder Cross 


“Please, sirs, don’t take down our pole.” 

The tallest man looked up and grinned. 

“What do you mean—‘your pole’?” he 
asked. “That pole belongs to the electric com- 
pany. It’s rotten inside. You want lights in 
your house, don’t you? And toasters and 
washing machines and TV? Well, then, 
you’ve got to let us do our work.” 

“Find out what the boy wants, Joe,” said 
another man. So Joe shouted back, “Why 
don’t you want us to set up a new pole?” 

“Because this one’s got a robins’ nest on 
top,” Terry told them. 

The man named Joe put on his climbing 
jacks. These were sharp grippers on his boots. 
Then he climbed like a quick monkey to the 
top of the pole. Mama Robin chirped a 
frightened chirp and left the nest. But she 
didn’t go far away. 

“Hey! The kids are right,” Joe called 
down to his buddies. “There are four eggs up 
here.” Joe looked across at the twins. He 
winked at them. “Four eggs as speckled as 
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our young friends. They’ve got measles, I see.” 

Terry and Tim smiled back. They liked Joe. 

“You won’t take our pole now, will you?” 
they asked. Joe looked worried. “We've got 
orders to do the job,” he told the twins. “Got 
the new pole here and everything all ready 
to make the change.” He shook his head and 
climbed slowly down. 

““What’s the trouble?” the other men asked. 
Joe told them. 

“Let’s get on with the job,” said the one 
in a blue shirt. “Who cares about a silly 
robins’ nest?” 

Terry and Tim held their breath. 

“Robins aren’t silly!’ Terry whispered 
fiercely. ““They’re important.” 

Joe agreed with her. 

“Everybody ought to care,” he said. “Think 
how it would be without birds. Gardens all 
full of bugs. And no pretty singing. Come to 
think of it, how could anybody tell spring was 
here, without robins?” 

“‘Joe’s our friend,” Tim teld Terry. D 
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The linemen sat on the curb discussing the 
problem. 

“Let’s move the nest,” the man in the plaid 
shirt suggested. “‘Put it up in that maple tree.” 

“I’m not sure that’s a good idea,” Joe said. 
“Suppose Mama and Papa Robin didn’t like 
the new place? Then those four speckled eggs 
wouldn’t hatch.” 

“We could saw off the top of the pole. Stick 
it in the ground like a fence post,” the man in 
the blue shirt said. 

Joe took off his helmet and scratched his 
head thoughtfully. 

“I'd be afraid of cats, if we put the nest 
down low,” he said. 

Suddenly Tim had an idea. 

“Why not saw off the top of the old pole,” 
he called down. “And fasten it to the top of 
the new one?” Joe slapped his knee. 

“The very thing!” he said. “Come on, fel- 
lows. Let’s get busy.” 

It was like having a ring-side seat at the 
circus. The twins forgot all about the measles. 
They forgot about missing Jill’s birthday 
party. There was so much happening right 
below their bedroom window. Some of the 
linemen worked standing on the elevator plat- 
form of one of the trucks. They took down 
the electric wires. Then they sawed off the 
top of the old light pole. One of them held 
it upright on the platform while other men 
lifted the old pole out of the ground and put 
it on the trailer. They tipped up the new pole 
and set it neatly into a hole. Last, they 
fastened back the wires. 


All this time Mama and Papa Robin flew 
wildly about. They were not sure just what 
was happening to their nest and their lovely 
speckled eggs. Once Papa bird swooped down 
and pecked at Joe’s head. 

“He doesn’t understand like we do,” Terry 
said, “that Joe is their friend.” 

At last Joe asked, “Ready?” Then he be- 
gan to climb. When he got to the top of the 
new pole, the other men carefully pushed the 
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piece of old pole into place. Gently, gently, 
Joe eased the old post next to the top of the 
new one. Then he lashed the two poles to- 
gether. 

“There you are, kids,” he said, winking at 
Terry and Tim. “Now we’ll see who gets out 
of the shell first—you or the baby robins.” 

“He means our room, I guess,” Terry said. 
They watched the linemen put their tools 
back in the truck. Joe waved his helmet. 

“T’ll be back to take down the old post,” he 
called to the children. “When the robin babies 
grow up and leave the nest.” 

“Good-bye,” called the twins. “Thank you 
lots.” 

“You know what?” ‘Terry asked her 
brother. “I’m kind of glad we had measles. 
We saved the robin family—we and Joe to- 
gether.” 

“There she goes, back on her eggs,” Tim 
said. They watched Mama Robin settle her- 
self. She spread her wings carefully over the 
four speckled eggs. Papa Robin perched on 
the wires nearby and began to sing to his 
little family. Just as if nothing at all had 
happened. * 


Illustrated by Sidney Quinn 








By Lucy Hamilton 





PICTORIAL CROSSWORD 
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1. A room where bread and other food is kept jnuysay> * 
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ACROSS ANSWERS 
Z 
2. This is kicked in a game of sport jOp! “9 
5. An underskirt juapi22D ‘yp 
8. This fish is sometimes called a porpoise 24jPg “¢ 
9. The fruit of a shade tree Asupd *| 
uMmog 
DOWN 
jNUjDM °6 
1. A garden flower, usually yellow or purple 
ulydjop “g 
3. A sea separating Norway and Sweden from 
Denmark and Germany joooiyed “¢ 
4. A mishap, a misfortune []2q100} °Z 
6. A false god ’ Ayuod *| 
7. It grows inside a burr ssolly 
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AT BOTH 
ENDS OF 
THE 
FRIENDSHIP 

LINE 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Thornhill students, Teacher-Sponsor George 
Kelly turn over gift boxes to volunteer from the Motor Service. 
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GREECE—Gift boxes from America dis- 
tributed to Mesologion boys and girls. 


Commercial Studios photo 














ITALY—Boys and girls of Benevento, a town in the Apen- 
nines, receive gift boxes from America during Easter season. 
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IGLOO, S. DAK.—Girls of Provo School 
carefully check contents of gift boxes. 


VOGELWEH, GERMANY—Edith Collins’ class packs gift 
boxes to go to the Agadir, Morocco, earthquake area. U.S. Army photo 





TAMI THE HUNTER 


By Rose Leion 


Tami and Gai were brothers, who lived in 
the deepest Bush country in Africa. 

Tami and Gai lived with their mother and 
father in a little grass hut called a scherm. 
Their uncles, aunts, and grandparents lived 
in the same camp. 

In the morning, the women and children 
went digging for tsi nuts or tsama melons, 
which they brought back to camp for all to 
share. 

Meanwhile, the men would be out looking 
for a wildebeest or eland to trail to a water 
hole. For it was the dry season, and Bushmen 
were often thirsty. 

Today was a special morning, because 
Tami and Gai were now old enough to go 
with the men instead of the women and 
children. 

The Bushmen walked single file out of the 
camp, waving back to the women and chil- 
dren. 

“Remember to be very quiet,” warned 
Tami’s uncle Gika. 

Tami and Gai nodded solemnly. 

“Watch out for snapping twigs,” whispered 
Tami’s uncle Kwi. 

But Tami was watching a baboon sitting 
in a tree grinning at him. Tami grinned back. 

Snap! 

Everyone turned and glared at Tami. He 
had walked right into a dry bush and three 
twigs had snapped under his feet! 

Tami backed out of the bush, embarrassed. 

On went the Bushmen, trotting silently, 
swiftly on their small, bare feet. 

Tami followed happily, enjoying all the 
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pretty foliage. There was the giant pink 
Baobab tree, stretching its wrinkled branches 
to the bright blue sky. Tami shaded his eyes 
from the hot sun and looked to see if there 
were any green squirrels playing in the tree. 

“Owwoo!” 

It was Tami again. This time he had 
tripped over a tree-stump! He sat in the pink 
sand cradling his big toe and crying bitter 
tears. 

“Come, now, my big boy,” said his father 
softly, and lifted Tami to his feet. 

Tami forced back the tears. 

On went the Bushmen, all over the veld, 
but no animals did they see. Sadly they 
started back. 

“It is Tami’s fault,” grumbled Gai. “He 
made so much noise, the animals ran away!” 

“Well, perhaps the women have found 
some juicy tsama melons to quench our thirst 
a little,” said Uncle Kwi. 

Tami smacked his lips dreamily, as he 
thought of tsama melons. He closed his eyes 
as he walked along. 

“Owee! I tripped over this rock!” 

“I’m not surprised—walking with your eyes 
closed,” snorted Gai. “Come on, get up!” 

But Tami couldn’t. His ankle hurt too 
much. His father had to carry him back to 
camp! Tami’s mother ran to put a leather 
bandage around it. 

Gai said in disgust, “Keep the baby in 
camp tomorrow while we men go hunting for 
water!” 

Next day, Tami was left behind. 

“Do not be sad, Tami,” said his mother, 
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Tami was left all alone in the camp while the men went to hunt for water. 


“you will find plenty of water when you are 
grown and your ankle is healed.” 

“But I am grown now!” cried Tami. 

“Not quite,” smiled his mother. “See, you 
are crying again!” 

Tami hastily wiped his eyes. 

“In the meantime, you can watch the 
fires,” said his mother, “while we go digging 
for tsi nuts and tsama melons.” 

The women slung their karosses over their 
shoulders. Off they went, followed by the 
children, their ostrich-shell necklaces and 
anklets tinkling as they walked. 

Tami was all alone. He took a stick and 
limped among the little fires, poking them to 
life. 

Then he took his mother’s old kalabas off 
the bush where it hung. He looked inside. 
Nothing but some empty ostrich shells. 





Art by John Crandall 


Tami found a dried-up tsama melon rind. 
He took a stick and beat it. 

“Bibi di di do, bibi di di do!” sang Tami, 
“some day I'll be a great water-hunter, bibi 
di di do!” 

Tami started to dance, but his ankle hurt, 
so he sat down. Tami sighed. There must be 
something he could do! 

Quick-quick! Honey, quick! 

It was a Honey-Finder bird! Of course, he 
had not said those exact words, but Tami 
knew his twittering meant he had found a 
honey-hideaway. 

The little black and white bird danced and 
fluttered close to Tami’s staring eyes, then 
fluttered to a bush to rest. 

Honey! Tami grabbed his mother’s old 
kalabas with the empty ostrich shells, and ran 
to the Honey-Finder bird. 
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“Come on, Honey-Finder, show me the 
honey-hideaway !” 

The little bird flew away. 

“Not so fast!” called Tami. “I can’t hurry 
with this sore ankle!” 

The Honey-Finder bird flew to a bush and 
waited until Tami had caught up. 

Then he flew off again. 

“T must remember to keep my eyes open,” 
thought Tami. “There is no one here to help 
me if I fall today!” 

Tami walked carefully. Tami hopped al- 
most like a bird on one foot when his ankle 
hurt too much. 

At last the Honey-Finder bird stopped at 
the top of the giant pink Baobab tree! 

“The Baobab tree!” chuckled Tami. “And 
I was looking for green squirrels in it!” 

Quickly, Tami gathered some sticks. Then 
he made a little fire, rubbing one dry stick 
against another swiftly. While the fire was 
heating, he looked all around the Baobab 
tree. Soon his sharp eyes found what he was 
looking for—a hole in the wrinkled pink bark. 

Tami took a smoking stick from the fire 
and stuck it in the hole. The smoke went up, 
up, inside the hollow trunk of the Baobab 
tree. Soon a bee flew out of a hole in one of 
the branches. Then another. That’s where the 
honey was hidden! 

The Honey-Finder bird hopped up and 
down on his perch. He wanted some honey! 


Zoom! Buzz! Zoom! Suddenly, all the 
bees flew out buzzing angrily. They didn’t 
like all that smoke! 

Tami slung the kalabas full of ostrich shells 
on his shoulder. Carefully, he climbed the 
giant pink Baobab tree, up, up to the beehive. 
Carefully, he put his hand inside the Baobab 
tree and lifted out the honeycombs. He put 
them in the empty ostrich shells. Some bees 
buzzed angrily about Tami, but he was quiet, 
so they didn’t sting him. 

Carefully, ‘Tami climbed down. He put an 
ostrich shell full of honey on a low branch. 
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“Here, Honey-Finder, here is your share!” 

He also left some honey for the bees. 

The Honey-Finder flew down to get his 
honey, twittering his thanks. 

As Tami reached the camp, he heard 
happy voices. The men had brought water— 
lots of it—in their ostrich shells. 

“Where is Tami?” asked his mother. 

“There’s Tami!” cried Gai. “What have 
you got, Tami?” 


1»? 


“Honey, honey! 
pily. 

Then the mothers took the wonderful 
brown, sweet honey, and mixed it with some 


cried the children hap- 


water and pieces of tsama melon into a de- 
licious drink. 

When everyone was satisfied, they danced 
in honor of Tami, the great Honey-Hunter. 
Tami sat and beat time on a dried tsama 
melon rind, grinning from ear to ear. + 








"| WAS A VENUSIAN™ 2,2": 


Mt. Pleasant School, West Orange, N.J. 


One night my family and I were enjoying say, “Linda, eat your broccoli!” I said, 
our evening supper, when I heard my mother “Mom, I don’t like it.” Then my father said, 


continued on the next page 
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“Well, eat your salad!” I again said, “I don’t 
like it.” My brother said, “Well then, eat 
your rice at least!” I said “Pooh!” My 
father finally said, “You must have come 


from another world!” I said to him, “I DID!” 
* * * 


One night, I was in my little hut on Venus 
all alone, when I heard a noise! Thump 
thump! I looked around and saw some men 
my size (2 inches high), but they looked so 
funny. 

I had to be polite so I invited them in to 
mecpot (Venusian tea). We started talking, 
and soon I knew a lot about these funny 
people. 

One of them named Bob took a bag out 
of his pocket. He said, “We are Earthlings. 
We took pills to make us two inches high, 
and got into our 3-inch flying saucer, and here 
we are. No one on earth knew about our trip, 
but we would like to bring one of you Venu- 
sians back with us.” 

I said I’d be the one. Then they said since 
I was coming back with them, they would 
show me what was in the bag Bob held. They 
opened it up and I saw many pills in the bag. 
David, the other boy, pointed to three pills 
and said, “We will take these when we get 
to earth to make us the size of earthlings. He 
pointed to another pill. If you should want 
to be a member of a family there, take this 
pill.” 

Soon we flew to earth. 

On earth we took the pills to make us the 
size of earthlings. Bob and David said good- 
bye to me and left me alone. 

After many weeks alone on the new planet 
I decided I wanted a family. 

I took the right pill and here I am! 


+ + 
Another hot night my family and I were 
again eating supper, when my father said, 
“Linda, now that you’ve told us how you got 
here, tell us about Venus.” 
I told my family about my life on Venus. 
My best friend was Coolaboo Miks. 
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TANEZA 
A Jube from Doryzora. 


Coolaboo and I loved to walk in the fields 
of Doryzora. 

When I came to earth, I brought something 
to remember Venus. It was a flower from 
the fields of Doryzora called a Jube. 

It is a special flower because of the beau- 
tiful jewel in the middle of it called a tuneza. 

On Venus we spoke a different language 
from Earthlings. 

We wrote differently, too. 

Here is a piece of paper. In Venusian’s 
writing it reads: 


In Earthling’s writing it reads: 
Don’t touch it! 


My best friend of the boys was Harker 
Beenin. 

Harker taught me to write. 

On Venus we didn’t have schools. Some 
people were born knowing how to write, and 
others weren’t. Harker was born knowing 
how to write, but I wasn’t. 

We couldn’t travel in space either. We had 
very little money, but we didn’t need much. 
Just a United States penny would buy a Ven- 
usian steak. 

We also had many animals on Venus. I am 
sure you would think the gowch is the fun- 
niest. He has two purple feelers. He has nine 
tan spots. His tail is red and it is 15 feet long. 

We do have a cat on Venus and it is just 
like the one on earth. 

The booka is not a very nice animal. Even 
though its teeth are only one-half inch long, 
it can still bite right through a Venusian. 

The booka is not very big, nor very small. 
It is just about in the middle. It is all orange 
and has a black tail. 


Linda Kline, 10-year- 
old authoress of Mt. 
Pleasant School, West 
Orange, N.J. 





You would not want to visit Booka Moun- 
tain, because you might meet a booka. 

The Duckige Mountains are very interest- 
ing with their shapes like shallow bowls on top, 
instead of pointed or rounded tops. 


Earthings will all soon be space traveling. 
I hope you get to visit Venus. If you do, look 
for the Booka Mountains, but don’t try to 
climb them. Visit the Duckige Mountains 
and have fun. 
Happy Landing! 
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FIRST AID FACTS NO. 5 


Has your puppy or kitten ever been sick, 
and you almost sick yourself because you 
wanted to help but didn’t know how? 

That’s the same feeling that parents and 
doctors get when someone has accidentally 
swallowed poison and lost the container that 
the poison was in. 

The container itself is one of the most im- 
portant aids in helping anyone who has swal- 
lowed poison. It tells the name of the poison, 
and it tells what to do right away to help. 

But regardless of whether you have the con- 
tainer, make the victim drink water or milk 
to dilute the poison. Then call the local 
poison control center or your doctor im- 
mediately. 

Remember, HURRY! 


Colonial Williamsburg photograph 
Patrick Henry (standing) protests in the House of Burgesses against unfair taxation in this scene from 
the film “Williamsburg: The Story of a Patroit.”” Henry was contributor to the Virginia Bill of Rights and a 
spokesman for liberty. March is the anniversary of his ‘Give me liberty or . . . death” speech in 1776. 


from the Virginia Bill of Rights, 1776 


|. That all men are by nature equally free 
and independent.... 


2. That all power is vested in, and conse- 
quently derived from, the people.... 


3. That the government is, or ought to be 
instituted for the common benefit, pro- 
tection, and security of the people, na- 
tion, or community .... 








